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An African Elegy 


E SUMMARY 


The poem's speaker addresses the people of Africa, saying that 
they are all God's precious miracles, born to patiently endure 
the slow, painful passing of time. One day, the speaker says, 


A 


Some things that hurt now, the speaker goes on, look beautiful 
and valuable in happier times. The speaker asks their listeners: 
can you perceive the mystery of our shared pain? The people of 
Africa endure poverty, the speaker says, but are still able to 
make music and savor sweet dreams. 


na 


rica's sufferings will transform into great glories. 


oh 


They never turn their backs on the beauties of the world—the 
warm air, delicious fruit, the soft reflection of light in water. 
Even through suffering and unspeakable troubles, the people 
of Africa bless the world's good things. 


This, the speaker continues, is why African music is so lovely: it 
captures beauties and sufferings that the world would 
otherwise forget. Wonderful miracles are being 
prepared—secretly for now, but with time, they'll emerge. The 
speaker says that they've heard the dead singing. 


In their songs, the speaker says, the dead say that life is good. 
They tell the speaker to live gently, passionately, and hopefully, 
for the world is full of wonder and surprises, and unseen forces 
are always moving beneath the surface of the world. The ocean 
itself sings; the sky is kindly; fate is a friend to the people of 
Africa. 


® THEMES 


AFRICAN ENDURANCE, JOY, AND HOPE 


In "An African Elegy” an African speaker delivers a 

message of hope and joy to the people of their whole 
continent. Africa, the speaker says, has suffered greatly. But all 
that suffering has taught its people to live happy, passionate, 
hopeful lives. To be African, in this poem, is to take part ina 
culture of optimism and daily pleasure—and to know in one's 
bones how to rise above a sea of troubles. 


Africa, the poem's speaker says, has endured much suffering, 
grappling with widespread "poverty" and "pain." But these 
troubles, in this speaker's view, are just the temporary trials 
and tribulations of a chosen people. The people of Africa, the 
speaker declares, "are the miracles that God made / To taste 
the bitter fruit of Time": God, in other words, made the 
continent and its people so that they could struggle slowly 
through trials, making their way bit by bit toward a beautiful 
future. 
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The "mystery of our pain," the speaker says, is that in spite of 
Africa's sufferings, its people continue to "sing and dream 
sweet things": they hang on to joy and hope, in other words. 
Awaiting the day when "Time," after long workings, will bring 
about "secret miracles" that will heal the continent, they take 
pleasure in the simple goodness of life. "Even in [their] pain," the 
speaker says, the people of Africa "never curse the air when it is 
warm / Or the fruit when it tastes so good": they never lose 
sight of life's beauty. 


African identity, in this poem, is born of an essential optimism, a 
capacity to find pleasure in the midst of pain and to trust that 
the "unseen" is working away behind the scenes to bring about 
better times. Such an attitude to life, the speaker suggests, runs 
so deep in the African experience that it transcends the 
borders between nations—and the borders between life and 
death, for that matter. Even Africa's "dead," the speaker says, 
"tell me that / This life is good." If this poem is an "Elegy," then (a 
ament for the dead), it's a hopeful and redemptive one: the 
dead don't just lie silent here, but sing back to the speaker, 
offering reassurance that all will be well. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-30 


SR TRANSFORMATION, REDEMPTION, AND 


XO) FAITH 
<> ; TARET. . 
This poem's optimistic speaker, addressing all the 

people of Africa with a prophetic message, declares that the 
continent's troubles have deep meaning. Rather than merely 
claiming that those troubles will one day vanish, this speaker 
argues that they will one day be transformed: everything that 
ooks painful now will one day shine "golden,' transmuted into 
beauty by the "secret" workings of the "unseen" Pain, in this 
speaker's mystical view, isn't driven out or repaid by joy. Rather, 
it mysteriously turns into joy. 


"There are things that burn me now," the speaker reflects, "that 
turn golden when | am happy" In other words, some kinds of 
suffering don't just stop hurting when better times come. 
Rather, seen in a new light, those sufferings start to look both 
beautiful and valuable. This, the speaker believes, will be the 
case for all of Africa's troubles. "One day” they declare, "our 
suffering / Will turn into the wonders of the earth.’ The speaker 
here lays out a faith that Africa's pain won't merely go away or 
be healed. Instead, it will mysteriously transform into something 
new and glorious. 


In this speaker's vision of the world, then, pain isn't something 
to be pushed away, but a "mystery" building up to "secret 
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miracles." Though Africa suffers now, the speaker proclaims, 
the people of the whole continent can have faith that "destiny is 
our friend'"—and that they themselves are "miracles that God 
made," in the hands of a loving deity who will make beauty from 
their suffering. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2 
e Lines 4-5 
e Lines 6-7 
e Lines 18-30 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-5 


We are the... 
... of the earth. 


As "An African Elegy" begins, the poem's speaker addresses a 
huge audience: all the people of Africa, a continent's worth of 
listeners. The speaker's impassioned words to them sound like 
something from a sermon. "We," the speaker begins, "are the 


miracles that God made"; "we are precious." 


This, then, is an address from an African speaker to an African 

audience, honoring an African way of being—an identity that, in 
this speaker's view, transcends the borders of nations. African- 
ness, here, is a big, diverse identity—but also a unifying one, and 
one to be proud of. To be African, this speaker suggests, is to be 
one of achosen people, to be a miracle made by God. 


But, as the title reveals, this poem isn't just a celebration of 
African identity. It's also an "Elegy," a lament. Sorrow creeps 
into the poem from the second line. Listen to the meaningful 


enjambment here: 


We are the miracles that God made 
To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 


The first line of the poem seems as if it's going to be a stand- 
alone declaration. But in fact, the idea goes on. God made these 
miraculous people for something: for a long hard struggle, to 
"taste the bitter fruit of Time.” 


One can read the metaphor of the "bitter fruit of Time" ina 
couple of different ways: 


e Perhaps the speaker means that Time itself is a 
bitter fruit, a sour meal it's not much fun to work 
one's way through. 

e Or perhaps the speaker means that Time produces 
bitter fruit, like a tree: Time has brought bitter 
sufferings to fruition. 
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Either way, the metaphor suggests that the people of Africa 
have suffered and struggled for a long, long time (as any reader 
familiar with the past several hundred years of world history 
will agree: from European colonialism to slavery to war to 
famine, Africa has indeed suffered). This "Elegy" will lament 
that fact. But it will also offer a mystical message of hope. For 
"one day" the speaker goes on, "our suffering / Will turn into 
the wonders of the earth." The speaker doesn't simply claim, 
then, that Africa's sufferings will be healed or go away or be 
somehow compensated. They suggest that, mysteriously, those 
sufferings will "turn into" wonders, becoming glories that no 
one can yet imagine. 


This prophetic poem is written in quiet, thoughtful free verse. 
While it doesn't use rhyme or meter, its regular cinquains (or 
five-line stanzas) unfold the speaker's vision of a glorious 
African redemption at a measured and stately pace, making the 
speaker sound calm and certain. 


LINES 6-10 


There are things... 
.. dream sweet things 


From abroad address to all of Africa, the poem's speaker turns 
to amore personal story—a story meant to illuminate the 
speaker's claim that Africa's sufferings will "turn into the 
wonders of the earth." The speaker knows from experience that 
some troubles, some pains that "burn me now" will later "turn 
golden when | am happy" Agonizing experiences, in other 
words, really can be transformed; something that feels terrible 
now might later, in happier times, seem both beautiful and 
valuable (as the metaphor of gold suggests). 


When the speaker introduces the familiar image of emotional 
pain as something that burns, readers might expect an 
answering metaphor of cooling or soothing or healing. But 
again, the speaker isn't just talking about pain getting better or 
going away here; they're talking about transformation. When a 
urning pain "turn[s] golden," it completely changes form; it 

n't banished, it becomes precious. This alchemical image 
nderscores the speaker's big point: Africa's suffering has value 
nd meaning, or will one day. The continent's pain isn't just a 
ight its people will someday get to leave behind, but a 
preparation for a glorious transformation—and the spea 
individual experience proves it. 


n O 


Oo & C 


ers 


Perhaps the speaker's audience can already feel that truth in 
themselves, too. The speaker turns back to them now with a big 
rhetorical question: "Do you see the mystery of our pain?" This 
mystery, the speaker goes on, has a lot to do with hope and 
endurance. In spite of "poverty;' the people of Africa don't 
despair, but are "able to sing and dream sweet things," finding 
beauty in life as it is and dreaming of life as it could be. Readers 
might observe that this poem itself is a song offering dreams of 
sweet things. 
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LINES 11-15 


And that we... 
... them in silence. 


Caught up in their vision of African resilience and joy, the 
speaker carries the thought of the previous stanza over into 
this one. Not only do the people of Africa go on singing and 
dreaming, the speaker says, they: 


[...] never curse the air when it is warm 
Or the fruit when it tastes so good 
Or the lights that bounce gently on the waters [...] 


In other words, they don’t let poverty rob them of their joy in 
simply being alive. The pleasures the speaker lists here are free, 
easy, fundamental ones: warm days and sweet fruit and 
glittering water. In "never curs[ing]" these things, the people of 
Africa refuse to let their sufferings embitter them or blind them 
to the world's goodness. In fact, as the speaker concludes with 


ringing anaphora: 


We bless things even in our pain. 
We bless them in silence. 


That repeated "we bless" emphasizes the "mystery" of this 
distinctly African optimism and buoyancy. To be African, this 
poem's speaker suggests, is not just to love life in spite of 
suffering, but to honor life in spite of pain: to go on seeing that it 
is good to be alive and loving the world, even in dire 
circumstances. This, then, is one way that pain can turn into 
gold—and an early glimpse of the bigger transformation the 
speaker foresees. 


LINES 16-20 


That is why... 
... the dead singing. 


African people's amazing capacity to "bless" the world in spite 
of pain, the speaker goes on, is "why our music is so sweet.” In 
other words, beauty that meets and transcends pain is the most 
hopeful, moving kind. A taste of the "bitter fruit of Time" makes 
music all the sweeter: for if music can survive dire suffering, it 
makes a strong case that beauty wins out over horror in the 
end. 


ot only that, the speaker says, "it makes the air remember." 
This mysterious line touches on all the poem's ideas about pain 
and beauty so far: 


e African music might "make[] the air remember" 
African pain and African resilience at exactly the 
same time, simultaneously lamenting sufferings and 
rejoicing in an ultimate goodness—again, just as this 
very poem does. 

e And to make the air remember, in particular, 
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suggests the way that music physically works: it 
travels in the air, filling up empty space with 
emotion. The personified "air" here also stands in for 
those who hear what travels through that air. 


The persistence of African hope, joy, and beauty, the speaker 
goes on, might give people the courage to keep believing in the 
"secret miracles" that the speaker is certain are coming. "[O]nly 
Tme" can bring these miracles out into the light, the speaker 
says, ina moment of personification that recalls the "bitter fruit 
of Time" back in the first stanza. Perhaps that "bitter fruit," in 
another mystical transformation, will become the "secret 
miracles." 


This stanza closes on what feels more like the beginning of a 
new idea than the end of the previous one: "I too have heard 
the dead singing,’ the speaker declares. Perhaps the sudden 
transition there suggests that the singing of the dead is itself a 
sign of "miracles" down the way; it hints at immortality, even as 
it also reminds readers that Africa's many troubles have 
swollen the numbers of those dead singers. 


And in saying "| too have heard the dead singing,” the speaker 
suggests that hearing these songs is a shared African cultural 
experience. There's an assumption here that the dead sing to 
the speaker's audience, too. 


LINES 21-27 


And they tell... 
... the unseen moves. 


[he dead, the speaker goes on, have messages for the living. 
The first of these is pure, simple, and ringing. 


And they tell me that 
This life is good 


The enjambment here, that mid-sentence line break, leaves the 
four simple words "this life is good" on a short line of their own, 
standing by themselves. Here, the dead confirm what the 
speaker has observed in the enduring hope and joy of the 
African people, using the plainest language possible. The very 
simplicity of these words adds to the power of their song. 


The dead have advice, too. They tell the speaker to live life 
"gently," with equal parts "fire" and "hope." The dead, in other 
words, seem to encourage the people of Africa to go on doing 
exactly what the speaker says they always do, approaching the 
world with passion, softness, and optimism. Perhaps a 
connection to the lively voices of the dead is part of what allows 
this approach to the world. 

When the speaker closes the stanza with the words "There is 
wonder here," then, their voice sounds inflected with the 
wisdom of the dead—people who have left this life behind and 
can affirm, with the benefit of distance, that it is beautiful. 
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Once more, the energy of this insight spills from one stanza 

nto the next, and the speaker concludes these thoughts on the 
world at the beginning of the final stanza. Not only is the world 
full of wonder, it's full of "surprise,’ because it is moved by "the 
unseen." This language hearkens back to the speaker's idea that 
the world is full of "mystery," that miracles are brewing in 
"secret." A big part of African optimism, these images suggest, is 
a faith in hidden things, deep, powerful, and profoundly good 
forces that simply can't be guessed at until they choose to 
reveal themselves. 


LINES 28-30 


The ocean is... 
... İs our friend. 


A faith in benevolent, unseen forces working miracles of 
transformation, the speaker concludes, is also a faith in the 
world itself. The poem concludes with these three striking 
pronouncements, framed with emphatic parallelism: 


The ocean is full of songs. 
The sky is not an enemy. 
Destiny is our friend. 


In each of these declarations, the world and its forces are 
personified—and kindly. The ocean, like the dead, sings; the sky 
is "not an enemy; but an ally. Here, once more, a world a 
suffering person might be tempted to read as indifferent or 
cruel becomes a loving presence, there to comfort (and rejoice 
with) the people who live in it. 


Perhaps most importantly, "Destiny is our friend." This 
concluding line suggests that "Time," the force whose "bitter 
fruit" the people of Africa have had to slowly digest, is 
inexorably moving them toward a "golden" promise, a 
foreordained conclusion that is better, happier, and more 
beautiful than they could possibly imagine. 


This poem's prophetic speaker thus turns this "Elegy" into a 
message of transformative hope. Africa's suffering, the poem 
suggests, has taught Africans to see beneath and beyond 
suffering: to believe that, in some ultimate and profound sense, 
"this life is good." Knowing this allows them to find and 
experience goodness even in the midst of pain. This 
understanding, in the speaker's eyes, is just the foretaste of a 
bigger alchemy, a "destiny" that will make all suffering beautiful 
one day. 


a 
X 
METAPHOR 


The first metaphor in "An African Elegy" appears in the poem's 
opening lines: 


POETIC DEVICES 
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We are the miracles that God made 
To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 


Already, there's something both specific and mysterious going 
on here. The taste of "bitter fruit" is instantly imaginable: God, 
the speaker suggests, has not prepared a pleasant meal for the 
chosen people of Africa. But on reflection, the idea that the 
people of Africa were made "to taste the bitter fruit of Time" 
might mean more than one thing: 


e Time itself might be the "bitter fruit" here, the meal 
the speaker and their listeners must choke 
down—an image that suggests that waiting for 
better times to come feels pretty sour. 

e Butthey might also be waiting to taste Time's "bitter 
fruit"—to eat a fruit that will emerge, slowly and 
painfully, over time. 


Either way, this is ahard meal to swallow. The speaker's 
listeners will need to be patient and to endure much bitter 
suffering to get to the shining future the speaker imagines for 
them. 


But that bitterness, other metaphors suggest, will sweeten one 
day. As the speaker says in lines 6-7: 


There are things that burn me now 
Which turn golden when | am happy. 


Here, the speaker mixes metaphors in a surprising, suggestive 
way: 


e The idea of pain and suffering as burning is an old 
one, and it sets readers up to expect a logical kind of 
relief for that burning: that the things that burn the 
speaker will be soothed or cooled or healed. 

e Instead, the speaker swerves to a new idea. Those 

burning things won't just stop burning, they'll 
transform into gold—a metaphor that suggests 
they'll become both beautiful and valuable. 

e This is animage of alchemical transformation: of a 
pain that appears pointless (and, well, painful) 
turning into metaphorical riches. 


The idea that burning might have value turns up again later on 
inthe poem, when the speaker hears the dead singing. They tell 
the speaker not just to live "gently" and "with hope," but "with 
fire"—perhaps a hint at how that transformation from pain into 
gold might come about. Fire, here, is a metaphor not for pain 
but for passion, deep feeling. The two might be more closely 
allied than one would suspect. (After all, the oldest meaning of 
the word "passion" is "suffering.") 


Further metaphors suggest that the people the speaker 
addresses don’t have to wait for these redemptive 
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transformations all alone. Besides the friendly spirits of the 
dead, the poem's very world is animate. "The sky is not an 
enemy; the speaker says, but a friend to the people of Africa; 
"destiny is our friend," too. The "ocean is full of songs," just as 
the dead are—and Time itself pitches in to help the "secret 
miracles at work" in the world, preparing beautiful 
transformations that people can't even begin to imagine yet. 
These personifications suggest that humanity doesn't struggle 
alone: the world is both alive and kindly, and everything works 
together toward an ultimate mysterious good. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “We are the miracles that God made / To taste 
the bitter fruit of Time.’ 

e Lines 6-7: “There are things that burn me now / Which 
turn golden when | am happy.” 

e Lines 17-19: “It makes the air remember. / There are 
secret miracles at work / That only Time will bring forth” 

e Line 24: “With fire” 

e Lines 28-30: “The ocean is full of songs. / The sky is not 
an enemy. / Destiny is our friend.” 


IMAGERY 


The poem's imagery captures the sheer pleasure of being alive. 
The people of Africa, the speaker says, have the hard-earned 
ability to take joy in life even when it's terribly hard. Even when 
African people are forced to "bear poverty,’ the speaker says: 


[...] we never curse the air when it is warm 
Or the fruit when it tastes so good 
Or the lights that bounce gently on the waters [...] 


These lines suggest that simple, natural pleasures—warm air, 
sweet fruit, light on water—might easily pall for people who are 
suffering badly. But the people the speaker addresses never 
lose their delight in these things. Note the speaker's delicate 
phrasing in these lines: 


e Bydescribing "the air when it is warm," putting the 
air before its temperature, the speaker captures the 
feeling of stepping outside and noticing a change in 
the air, registering that the element we spend all our 
time in has taken on a delicious warmth. 

e By describing "the fruit when it tastes so good," the 
speaker calls up a whole smorgasbord of pleasures. 

Rather than saying that the fruit is tangy or juicy or 

sweet—or naming a specific fruit, for that 

matter—the speaker invites readers to imagine the 
best possible version of any fruit they can call to 
mind, tasting just "so good." 

e And the "lights that bounce gently on the waters" 

summon up a soft shimmer on a warm day—perhaps 

in the early morning or late afternoon, when the 
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reflections on the water aren't dazzling, but 
"gentl[e]." 


The speaker's own obvious relish of these images proves their 
point. 


Where Imagery appears in the poem: 


e Lines 11-13: “And that we never curse the air when it is 
warm / Or the fruit when it tastes so good / Or the lights 
that bounce gently on the waters?” 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


Two impassioned rhetorical questions sit right at the heart of 
this poem. In the midst of their speech to all the people of 
Africa, the speaker turns to their listeners to ask: 


Do you see the mystery of our pain? 

That we bear poverty 

And are able to sing and dream sweet things 
And that we never curse the air when it is warm 
Or the fruit when it tastes so good 

Or the lights that bounce gently on the waters? 


Up until now, the speaker has argued that Africa's pain will one 
day transmute into beauty. Here, they add that the people of 
Africa have already in some sense begun this metamorphosis by 
refusing to be beaten down by "poverty." In spite of their 
suffering, they don't give up on life, but go on "sing[ing} and 
dream[ing] sweet things" and relishing simple pleasures: warm 
air, sweet fruit, soft light. 


By framing these points as rhetorical questions, the speaker 
appeals to an understanding of life that he trusts his African 
listeners will share. He doesn't have to really ask them if they 
feel the kind of hope and joy he's talking about; he just knows 
that they'll know what he's talking about. These rhetorical 
questions thus make a claim for a shared, unbounded, and 
profoundly courageous African identity. 


Where Rhetorical Question appears in the poem: 


e Lines 8-13: “Do you see the mystery of our pain? / That 
we bear poverty / And are able to sing and dream sweet 
things / And that we never curse the air when it is warm / 
Or the fruit when it tastes so good / Or the lights that 
bounce gently on the waters?” 


ENJAMBMENT 


Thoughtful enjambments slow the poem down, allowing big 
thoughts to unspool gradually. Listen, for instance, to the 
enjambments in the poem's first two lines: 


We are the miracles that God made 
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To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 


For amoment, the first line sounds like a grand declaration all 

to itself: "We are the miracles that God made." When the 
enjambment kicks in and the sentence completes—"To taste the 
bitter fruit of Time"—that idea gets a little more complicated. 
ow, God didn't just make the miraculous people of Africa, but 
made them so that they might struggle: a heavier burden than 
plain old miraculousness would have been. Nonetheless, the 
original idea—that to be African is to be a miracle—is still 
present, suggesting a pride that embraces and transcends 
suffering. 


The next moment of enjambment, meanwhile, creates a second 
of suspense: 


And one day our suffering 
Will turn into the wonders of the earth. 


By breaking this sentence, the poem's speaker gives a mystical 
idea—that Africa's sufferings won't just go away, but transform 
into something intensely beautiful—a lot of room to breathe. A 
more prosaic speaker might say "one day our suffering will end," 
or "one day our suffering will be healed," or "one day our 
suffering will be avenged.” This speaker, however, has a grander 
and more timeless perspective on pain, and the enjambment 
nudges readers to take note of a transcendent idea that will be 
crucial to the rest of the poem. 


Asimilar effect appears in lines 6-7: 


There are things that burn me now 
Which turn golden when | am happy. 


Once again, an enjambment prepares a surprise. The metaphor 
of burning pain might set up an expectation that the speaker is 
about to introduce an answering metaphor of healing or 
cooling. Instead, at the enjambment, they leap into an image of 
magical alchemy: the burning thing turns into a golden thing. 
The enjambment here makes the surprising juxtaposition 
between these metaphors visible. 


‘A 


Meanwhile, in lines 18-19, an enjambment mirrors what it 
describes: 


There are secret miracles at work 
That only Time will bring forth. 


The line break here means readers must wait for the resolution 
of the sentence as the speaker's audience must wait for Time to 
"bring forth" those "secret miracles." 


And in lines 21-22, an enjambment is just plain touching: 


And they tell me that 
This life is good 
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This line break, again, frames one of the poem's central ideas: 
the dead's message that "life is good." But it also sounds almost 
like a break in the speaker's voice. So far, the poem's lines have 
usually been a fairly regular length; these two lines feel all the 
more intense and poignant because the enjambment breaks 
them off short. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “made / To” 

e Lines 4-5: “suffering / Will” 
e Lines 6-7: “now / Which’ 

e Lines 18-19: “work / That” 
e Lines 21-22: “that / This” 


PARALLELISM 


Ringing parallelism helps to give this poem's speaker their 
grand, prophetic tone. In the poem's first lines, the speaker 
makes a declaration to all the people of Africa: 


We are the miracles that God made 
To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 
We are precious. 


This loving proclamation of a shared and valuable identity 
makes the poem sound almost like a sermon. The resounding 
anaphora on "We are" makes it clear that this speaker's 
message is meant for every African, no matter where or who 
they are. 


When the speaker describes what they see as a distinctly 
African capacity to rejoice in life even when times are hard, 
more anaphora frames their visions: 


[...] we bear poverty 

And are able to sing and dream sweet things 
And that we never curse the air when it is warm 
Or the fruit when it tastes so good 

Or the lights that bounce gently on the waters? 
We bless things even in our pain. 

We bless them in silence. 


These bold, emphatic repetitions both connect these lines to 
each other and make each ring out powerfully. The lines 
beginning with "and" and "or" create a slow, cumulative effect, 
building up a many-faceted vision of life's quiet pleasures. Then, 
the concluding "We bless" lines reflect a grand embrace of 
those pleasures, honoring them "even in our pain." 


There's a similar dramatic effect at the end of the poem, where 
the speaker concludes: 


The ocean is full of songs. 
The sky is not an enemy. 
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Destiny is our friend. 


These three mysterious pronouncements—each a firm parallel 
statement—suggests that the speaker's faith in an ultimately 
beautiful and redemptive world is unshakable. 


Where Parallelism appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “We are” 

e Line 3: “We are” 

e Line 10: “And” 

e Line 114: “And” 

e Line 12: “Or the fruit” 

e Line 13: “Or the lights” 

e Line 14: “We bless things” 
e Line 15: “We bless them” 
e Line 21: “they tell me” 

e Line 23: “They tell me” 

e Line 25: “There is” 

e Line 26: “there is” 

e Line 28: “The ocean is” 

e Line 29: “The sky is” 

e Line 30: “Destiny is” 


B VOCABULARY 


Elegy () - An "elegy" is a poem of lament, often composed for a 
funeral. This "African Elegy" thus laments the sufferings of a 
whole continent—while also presenting an optimistic vision of 
unimaginable glories yet to come for that continent's people. 


Bear (Line 9) - Endure. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"An African Elegy" is written in six cinquains (or five-line 
stanzas) of free verse. In a poem without rhyme or a regular 
meter, the steady pattern of five lines per stanza gives the 
speaker's voice a measured gravity. Making their way through 
those five thoughtful lines at a time, the speaker sounds 
unrushed and assured as they deliver their message of hope, 
endurance, and quiet joy. 


nits title, the poem describes itself as an "Elegy" a lament for 
the dead, and Africa's dead indeed play an important role here. 
But rather than the speaker singing to the dead, the dead sing 
to the speaker: past generations of Africans reach out in song 
to assure the speaker that, in spite of all its travails, "this life is 
good." 


f this poem is an elegy, then, it's an unusually joyous one. While 
the speaker quietly mourns centuries of suffering all across 
Africa, they also present a transcendent vision of an African 
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future in which pain and loss will alchemize into "golden" 
beauties. 


METER 


"An African Elegy" is written in free verse. Because there's no 
set meter here, the poem gets its rhythms from line length and 
stanza breaks. For the most part, the poem's lines are fairly 
regular in length, moving along at a gentle, thoughtful pace. 
From time to time, though, the speaker introduces short, 
emphatic lines that hang in the air for a moment, emphasizing 
moments of deep feeling or conviction. 


Listen, for instance, to the poem's first three lines: 


We are the miracles that God made 
To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 
We are precious. 


Against the backdrop of a complex metaphor, the three-word 
line "We are precious" rings out simple and clear. It's as if the 
speaker wants their listeners to stay quiet with those words for 
amoment, and to take them seriously. 


RHYME SCHEME 


This free verse poem doesn't use a rhyme scheme. Instead, it 
finds euphony in subtler ways. Listen, for example, to the 
alliteration and consonance in the first two lines: 


We are the miracles that God made 
To taste the bitter fruit of Time. 


The first line describes the miraculous lives of the speaker and 
their audience in plush, round /m/ and /d/ sounds. The second, 
in describing the suffering these beloved people have had to 
endure, switches to tight, sharp /t/ sounds. These contrasting 
sounds suit an "African Elegy" that sings of both blessings and 
pain (and the interweaving of the two). 


i SPEAKER 


The poem's speaker is an African addressing Africans: a 
prophetic figure describing the sufferings and redemptive joys 
of an entire continent. To this speaker, Africa is both a blessed 
and a suffering place. Africans are "the miracles that God 
made" a chosen people; painfully, though, they've also been 
chosen "to taste the bitter fruit of Time," to wait a long time for 
their day to come. 


The speaker's intimate, loving address to their fellow Africans 
suggests they feel deep pride and gratitude for what they see 

as awhole continent's legacy: joy and gentleness in the face of 
poverty and pain. 


This speaker's conversations with the dead and foreseeing of a 
time when "our suffering / Will turn into the wonders of the 
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earth" also paints them as a mystic and a visionary. The speaker 
trusts that, through the intervention of "God" and the "unseen" 
forces that shape human fates, all pain one day turns 
"golden"—and so it will be for all of Africa. 


N SETTING 


Though the poem never says much directly about its setting, 
readers can guess that it takes place, rather mystically, all 
across Africa. The speaker addresses the entire population of 
that vast continent, suggesting that African identity transcends 
the boundaries of nations. 


African-ness, in this speaker's vision, involves a capacity to trust 
that suffering always transmutes into the "wonders of the 
earth,’ someday and somehow. But it also means being able to 
take pleasure in the simplest good things in life, to rejoice in 
"the air when it is warm," "the fruit when it tastes so good," and 
"the lights that bounce gently on the waters." These visions 
could come from anywhere that there's warmth, fruit, light, and 
water; the speaker's idea of Africa isn't rooted in one particular 
landscape or country, but a more general way of being in the 
world. In this, perhaps the speaker addresses not just Africans 
in Africa, but the whole African diaspora, people all over the 
world with roots in the troubled, beautiful continent. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Ben Okri (1959-present) is a contemporary Nigerian-British 
writer. Most famous for his fiction, Okri is also a prolific poet, 
playwright, and essayist. This is the title poem of his 1992 
collection An African Elegy. 


Okri's writings dance on the border between this world and 
another. The spirits of the dead (who sing to the speaker in this 
poem) often play a major role in Okri's work; in his Booker 
Prize-winning 1991 novel The Famished Road, for instance, the 
spirit of a dead child lingers on earth, befriending the people of 
asmall Nigerian town. Among the influences on his style, Okri 
lists everything from Yoruba folktales to the mystical writings 
of English Romantic poets William Blake and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Some critics draw parallels between Okri and 
magical realists like Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Salman 
R 
B 


Rushdie. 


ut Okri's work also deals with difficult political realities. His 
fiction and poetry, while often offering a buoyant spiritual 
message, also unflinchingly depict the struggles of Okri's native 
igeria—and of Africa, and of the world more generally. 
Recently, Okri has written political poetry about the 2017 
Grenfell Tower disaster and essays on the climate crisis. He 
argues that artists have a moral imperative to face what's 
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happening to the planet and prescribes a literary style that 
depicts impending doom with "no frills." 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Ben Okri's family moved to the UK when he was a small child, 
then moved back to their native Nigeria in 1966—only to to 
find themselves present for the outbreak of the Nigerian Civil 
War. This complex and bloody conflict, triggered by the 
aftereffects of British colonialism in Africa, made a deep 
impression on the young Okri: "The war taught me as a kid that 
there is no certainty in this world," he said in an interview. Okri 
witnessed not just the war's violence, but the terrible poverty 
and inequality that fueled the fire; he has written movingly 
about the suffering he saw in the streets of Lagos. 


This poem's vision of an Africa united by sufferings draws not 
just on Okri's first-hand experience of the war in Nigeria, but on 
generations of painful history. Okri's native country was a hub 
of the Atlantic slave trade; many people who were enslaved in 
North America and Europe came from Nigeria's Igbo and 
Yoruba ethnic groups. The spirits of the dead who sing to the 
speaker in this poem hint at a long legacy of African pain and 
oppression, often inflicted by colonial outsiders—but also point 
toward amore hopeful future, not just for Nigeria, but for the 
whole African continent. 


EA 


TAN 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e An Interview with Okri — Listen to a short interview with 
Ben Okri in which he describes how he decided to be a 
writer. (https://youtu.be/9 7teJn9Okss) 


MORE RESOURCES 


e The Poem Aloud — Listen to a reading of the poem. 
(https://youtu.be/xzspT VymjBE) 


e Okri's Website — Visit Okri's website to learn more about 
his past and current work. (https://benokri.co.uk/) 


e A Brief Biography — Visit the Poetry Foundation's website 
to learn about Okri's life. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/ben-okri) 


e Okri's Recent Work — Read an article in which Okri 
describes his most recent work: a collaborative project 
with the visual artist Rosemary Clunie. 
(https:/Awww.theguardian.com/artanddesign/2023/mar/ 
21/ben-okri-painting-booker-rosemary-clunie-basquiat- 


holzer) 
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pad HOW TO CITE 
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